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MEDICAL MEN WHO HAVE LOVED 

MUSIC 

By FIELDING H. GARRISON 1 

OF music, the mathematician LaGrange observed: "Je I'aime 
parce qu'elle m'isole." He frequently did some of his 
best work during music. But that was in the eighteenth 
century. 

If a physician, particularly a modern physician, has cared 
for music at all, at least to the extent of becoming a proficient 
performer upon some instrument, or an amateur composer, it is 
usually at the expense of what little leisure he has. He may be 
what the Spaniards style an aficionado, frequenting concerts with 
the same enthusiasm that tourists at San Sebastian followed 
the toreo or the virtuosity of some toreador. If dragged by his 
wife to musical functions, as a lamb to the slaughter, he may 
sit them out "in sad civility," his professional sagacity saving 
him from the affectations of Balzac's critic, who "applauded in 
the wrong place, blew his nose during the cavatina, and was ever 
on the lookout to appropriate the sayings of witty men"; or he 
may be frankly and blankly indifferent, like the character in 
Turgenieff's story, who said: "If music affects us deeply, it is 
injurious; if it does not affect us at all, it is tiresome." The 
doctor of to-day is a busy man; if he is to succeed in his profession 
he is apt to be an overworked man, like all professionals or indus- 
trials in modern life, with the little of the large leisure which 
people enjoyed in the eighteenth century or in other ages gone by. 
His hobbies, as a rule, are likely to be of some literary or technical 
kind more intimately related to the details of his profession. Until 
recent times, moreover, or at least outside of the Germanic 
countries, music and the musician did not enjoy the tolerance and 
esteem which we know of to-day. In antiquity, the "godlike 
minstrel" of Homer, the long-haired musician (crinitus Iopas) of 
Virgil, the gleeman of the Saxons, the Celtic and German bards 
with their rhapsodies (the barditus of Tacitus), were familiar figures 

'Reprinted by courtesy from the Bulletin of the Society of Medical History of 
Chicago, October, 1920. 
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in the halls and courtyards of the great. Greek music, with its 
tetrachord and enharmonics, its Doric, Phrygian and Lydian 
modes, its double flutes, its strains of psaltery, cymbals and 
syrinx, was immediately connected with the rhythmic and struc- 
tural origins of lyric and dramatic poetry, the meters of which 
were actually stamped on the ground, dance-wise, by Pindar and 
Sophocles, as they chanted their sublime numbers. The old 
pentatonic scale of Scotland and Ireland, which gives this music 
its peculiar, quaint monotony, points to the primitive five-toned 
instruments of the ancient Celtic bards. In the sixteenth, seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, the spinet (virginals), the harp 
and the harpsichord were much in the hands of the ladies. The 
contra-bass, the old "hoss-fiddle" of New England and the Protes- 
tant countries, was affected by the sterner sex, as affording the 
ground-bass to psalmody. "Have you played over all your old 
lessons o' the virginals," says the goldsmith's wife to her daughter 
in Middleton's comedy; and one recalls the scene in the house of 
the Lord Advocate of Scotland, where the arch Barbara Grant, 
at the spinet, puts David Balfour through his paces : 

Hae nae I just got the lilt of it? 

Was nae this the tune that ye whustled? 



I am Miss Grant, sib to the Advocate, 
You, I believe, are Dauvit Balfour. 



But, by this time, the musician, like the actor and the surgeon, 
had become a dSclassS, almost an outcast. In the seventeenth 
century Puritanism began its imprisonment of the human spirit 
for three solid centuries; and, in the middle of the eighteenth 
century, as humorously documented by Oliver Goldsmith in the 
episode of Mrs. Tibbs, snobbery, the mean admiration of mean 
things, arose, and the composer or virtuoso, while tolerated, came 
to be looked on as a half-menial, who, like the needy parson, 
might well sit below the salt. Church congregations might marvel 
at Bach's organ fantasies upon a figured bass, but he lived in 
comparative obscurity. As Runciman says, "he hardly cared to 
claim social equality with the citizens who tanned hides or slaugh- 
tered pigs; and probably the high personages who trimmed the 
local Serene Highness's toenails scarcely knew of his existence." 
Mozart, divine child of genius, was snubbed, insulted and allowed 
to starve by his patrons, who addressed him in the third person 
singular, and was once kicked down stairs by an archbishop's 
lackey. Emerson tells us in "English Traits" that "when Julia 
Grisi and Mario sang at the houses of the Duke of Wellington 
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and other grandees, a ribbon was stretched between the singer 
and the company." Hans von Biilow, Theodore Thomas and 
others are said to have interrupted musical performances until 
the talking ceased. Arthur Nikisch once declined to conduct at a 
private residence at which his players were instructed to enter by 
the servant's door below stairs. To the noble patron in George 
Moore's novel, the idea of a professional musician connotes "long 
hair and dirty hands." The epigram of the poet-composer, Peter 
Cornelius, summarizes the general bourgeois feeling, that a musi- 
cian, as Major Pendennis once observed of the family doctor, is 
not a good parti for the daughter of a thrifty Paterfamilias : 

Sie sind als Mensch mir ganz scharmant, 
Mir angenehm durchaus; 
Doch sind Sie nur ein Musikant! 
Darum, Hinaus! Hinaus! 
Wfir'n Sie Assessor, Rat in s-pe, 
Das sah noch anders aus. 
Doch Musikant — O jemine! 
Hinaus! Hinaus! Hinaus! 

In John Galsworthy's recent novel, "Beyond," the relation 
of the professional musician to married life is worked in detail. Its 
remorseless realism is evidence of the distance we have travelled 
since the romantic days of "Charles Auchester" and the sugar- 
candy fables of Elise Polko. The whole episode of Gyp's unhappy 
marriage with the sensual violinist Fiorsen brings to focus a 
world-old problem. The artist, particularly the musical and 
dramatic artist, is not well fitted for the married state. It is 
sometimes of the essence of his being that he should be mobile 
and changeable rather than stable, wild and temperamental rather 
than staid and reliable; while for the young girl, carefully brought 
up, the French proverb still remains true: Une demoiselle n'est 
pas une grisette. In other words, artists, if they must mate at all, 
usually mate best in their own class and kind. But this is a 
kind of biologic law which applies to all classes and grades of 
human society; and, other things being equal, it would be difficult 
to predict that the morals of a given musician might be worse 
than the morals of a given green-grocer. 

It seems strange to read, at this time of day, in the biographic 
memoirs of the eminent clinician, Henry Ingersoll Bowditch, that 
his father, Nathaniel Bowditch, a celebrated mathematician, who 
had translated La Place, actually "gave up playing the flute 
because at one time it brought him in contact with companions 
whom he thought undesirable in their morals, and in consequence 
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of which he denied the study of music to his children." 1 This 
parochial spirit, an effect of what President Eliot defines as "the 
Puritan, Genevan, Scotch Presbyterian and Quaker disdain for 
the fine arts," has been happily obliterated in our own time. 
Dr. Bowditch, at any rate, did not allow his father's prejudices 
to interfere with this part of his life. 

I could not (he says) stamp out the intense love of music which at 
my birth was implanted in me. I whistled as a child early, and at all 
times. My earliest impressions were of the notes I produced; they came 
as freely as they came from the bobolink who, dancing on the dry mul- 
lein stalk, warbles forth his rich notes in our spring days. I rejoiced in 
my tones as much as the lark does in his, as he 'ascends towards heaven's 
gate.' My loving mother, being a pious woman, would sometimes say, 
as I think now, in despair, 'Do for the land's sake (she did not like to say 
Lord), Henry, stop whistling.' My father would launch poetry at me, 
and cry: 'He whistled as he went, for want of thought.' Ah, no! How 
much was he mistaken, for some of the sweetest, divinest thoughts have 
come to me all my life through music, although incapable of playing at 
any time or upon any instrument. How shall I ever forget the scornful 
look which father gave me on one occasion when, fascinated by the music 
of the Salem Infantry Company (I presume it was the Light Infantry, 
for surely even I, a little fellow, could never have followed the Republi- 
can (Democratic) Cadets of that day), I followed closely, marching with 
the soldiers up the main street in Salem, and expecting of course that 
they would turn down Federal or Chestnut streets, and bring me home 
in time for dinner. I followed them a little way up along the turnpike, 
still hoping for their return. Finally, as I subsequently found, they 
were going to Lynnfield Hotel to have a 'good time.' I returned dis- 
consolate, and was met with shocked looks from all. My father seemed 
to look upon me as contemptible. Alackaday! What troubles music 
had brought upon me! Nevertheless, I loved it; and though it became 
a part of my conscience even not to learn on any instrument, I still 
whistled. I entered college and soon was thrown in contact with my 
lifelong dear friend, Rev. Mr. Paddidge, of Pepperell, Mass. He played 
divinely, I thought, on the flute; and we had frequent 'duets' at the 
open window-seat in old Hollis during my junior year, I whistling the 
'first' and he playing 'second' to it. Such dulcet tones attracted the 
attention of Robert C. Winthrop, a classmate, president of the Pierian 
Sodality; and being in want of some bass instrument to play on in that 
body, proposed to me to try the bassoon. What should I do? Con- 
science said 'Nay.' Love of music said, more strongly, 'Take up the 
offer.' And so, braving my father's chiding and instructions, I plunged 
in medias res. Imagine me then, not knowing a single musical note, 
seated in my low-studded room in the upper story of Hollis; but Phoebus! 
what notes I brought out! 'Whoop!' 'whoop!' and 'whoop!' again, 
without variation, was all that I could accomplish. I must say that I 
was thoroughly disgusted with myself and with all mankind about me; 

•H. I. Bowditch: Life and Correspondence (by V. G. Bowditch), Boston, 1902, 
II, 840-841. 
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and the next day I politely returned the bassoon to Winthrop, declined 
the honor of membership to the classic Pierian Sodality, and decided 
that I was too old to begin then to try to learn new tricks. But music 
has been all my life long my delight and my inspiration. I have listened 
(while standing three and a quarter hours in the Sistine Chapel) to the 
'Miserere,' and was almost persuaded thereby to become a Catholic. 
Under the magnificent and grand arches of Westminster I have been 
thrilled by the magnificent anthem, 'His Body Is Burried in Peace; 
His Name Liveth Forevermore,' as it was sung before thousands of the 
great men and women of England, gathered there at the reinterment 
of the bones of John Hunter, one of the noblest of men, and whose name 
will float down the centuries as one of the grandest and ever-to-be-remem- 
bered disciples of our medical profession. 

Thus, gentlemen, I have sketched the trials of my youth; and I 
compare them with what occurs now. Music is not now necessarily 
or commonly connected with drunkenness. Music can be the delight 
of every family, for every child now learns music as a part of the primary 
education. 

Before closing, let me allude to two persons whose influence has 
been for the last quarter of a century leading up to this blessed result. 
I allude to John S. D wight, who, by his 'Journal of Music,' and his very 
able and always generous criticism, has upheld the divine effect of music 
on the human mind and heart; and to Henry L. Higginson, who, by 
his noble generosity, has sustained for so many years the Symphony 
Concerts, which have in reality educated the present generation to a 
high appreciation of all that is beautiful and noble in orchestral music. 

Dr. Bowditch's wife was a talented singer and performer on 
the piano and harp, sometimes accompanying the fine voices of 
her sons on these instruments. Of her playing, he wrote : 

Olivia is just playing that most magnificent Funeral March by 
Beethoven, on the death of a hero. It is one of the times that say to 
me there is something divine in man. Olivia plays it to my taste exactly. 
I would like to hear its noble strains at the hour of death. They would 
give what Herder asked for when dying — noble, great thoughts. 

Perhaps the earliest of the great European physicians to 
follow music as a pleasure or hobby was Felix Plater (1536-1664), 
of Basel, who made a large collection of instruments, which still 
exists, played three or four of them, was an accomplished lutanist, 
and, in his youth, employed his talents in serenading his sweet- 
heart. In the seventeenth century came the learned Jesuit priest, 
Athanasius Kircher (1602-80), of the old mediaeval town of Fulda, 
who was not only a medical man, but an accomplished mathema- 
tician, physicist, optician, microscopist and Orientalist. He was 
probably the first physician to employ the microscope in investi- 
gating the minute organisms causing disease, described "taran- 
tism," and made a notable contribution to ethnography in his 
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splendidly illustrated book on China {La Chine illustrSe, Amster- 
dam, 1670), one of the important texts of "sinology." In 1640, he 
published, at Rome, his Musurgia universalis sive Ars magna 
consoni et dissoni in x. libros digesta, a huge folio of some 1,200 
pages, which is a vast summary of all that was known of the 
theory of music in his time, including the anatomy and physiology 
of the ear and the throat in man and animals, descriptions and 
cuts of the different musical instruments, the science of harmony, 
the physics of the Pythagorean monochord, symphoniurgy or the 
art of composing melodies, a history of Greek and later music, 
a long account of chromatics and enharmonics, the theory of time 
and rhythms in music, in which the rhythms of the Greek, Hebrew 
and other poets are considered, canon and the art of writing for 
different instruments. It contains notations of the songs of 
different birds and the sounds of animals, well executed full-page 
plates representing various musical instruments, and strange 
specimens of ecclesiastical and other music of Kircher's time. This 
work was written at Rome, when Kircher was in residence after 
1637, and where, in his museum or "Kircherianum," many of 
the musical instruments described by him were no doubt to be 
seen. Kircher also wrote a Phonurgia nova (Kempton, 1673). 
That the learned and versatile priest must have been a performer 
upon some instrument himself, possibly an organist, may be 
inferred from the canzone by Pompeo Colonna, Prince di Gallicano, 
which follows the dedication of the Musurgia to Leopold, Archduke 
of Austria: 

Signor tu, che fra bellici strumenti, 
Per fare le cure al tuo scettro men gravi, 
Ti volgi ad ascoltar voci soavi, 
Ed empi il cor di musici concenti. 

£ forte in un mostrando, e mansueto, 
II nobil seno in simili diletti, 
Fai, ch'in te riconoscano soggetti 
D'Amore, e timor misto un giogo lieto. 

Ben e ragion, che se di music' arte 
ATANASIO eggi mai spiega l'ampiezza, 
Al nome tuo, che tanto'l mondo apprezza, 
Suo profondo saper sacri le Carte. 



Se'l seguace d' Ippocrate, e Galeno, 
Nel suo curar la musica intendesse: 
£ coi suoi studi investigar sapesse 
Le varie note di Natura appieno: 
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S'avvederia con nostri minor danni, 
Che non si tolgon da contrarj i mali, 
Ma quelle consonanze naturali 
C'ha'l rimedio col mal vedria cogli Anni. 

In 1679, the Danish physician, Caspar Bartholinus (1655- 
1738), son of the famous anatomist, published "De tibiis veterum," 
a study of the double-flutes of Greece, from which the clarinet, 
the basset horn, the oboe, the English horn, and other woodwind 
instruments are derived. 

In the eighteenth century, Hermann Boerhaave (1668-1738), 
of Leyden, one of the great medical teachers and theorists of his 
time, is perhaps the first physician on record as cultivating chamber 
music at his house. 

Dr. William Burton says, in his Life of Boerhaave (1746) : 

His application to study was greater in the last ten years of his 
life than in any space of equal duration from the year 1700. When 
business was over, he took the exercise of riding or walking, and when 
weary, revived himself with music, his most delightful entertainment, 
being not only a good performer on several instruments, particularly 
the lute, which he accompanied also with his voice, but a good theorist 
likewise in science, having read the ancient and best modern authors 
on the subject, as appears by the lectures he gave on sound and hearing, 
and during the winter he had once a week a concert at his own home, 
to which by turns were invited some select acquaintances of both sexes, 
and likewise patients of distinction from other countries. 

Leopold Auenbrugger (1722-1809), of Vienna, the discoverer 
of percussion of the chest in diagnosis, wrote the libretto for "The 
Chimney-Sweep" (Der Rauchfangkehrer), an opera of Salieri's 
which was a great favorite with Maria Theresa. Beethoven often 
visited the house of Johann Peter Frank (1745-1821), the founder 
of modern public hygiene. In England, John Arbuthnot (1667- 
1735), friend and medical adviser of the poet Pope, was a composer 
of sacred anthems, and one of these, "As pants the heart," is in 
the collection of the Chapel Royal. To him, his colleague, Mead, 
jestingly said: "I look to you, Arbuthnot, to preserve harmony 
amongst us." In 1749, Richard Brocklesby (1722-97), one of the 
founders of military hygiene, published an anonymous treatise 
recommending music for the cure of diseases. The theme is as 
ancient as music itself — witness the familiar passages in Homer, 
Shakespeare and the other poets, Dryden's "Alexander's Feast," 
and "St. Cecilia." The medical literature of the subject is ex- 
tensive. William Withering (1741-99), a Birmingham practi- 
tioner who introduced the use of digitalis in heart disease, devoted 
his leisure hours to the flute and harpsichord, and Edward Jenner 
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(1749-1823) played both the violin and the flute. Anne Hunter, 
the wife of the great Scotch surgeon who was Jenner's preceptor, 
was a patron of music, and wrote the words for Haydn's "Crea- 
tion," and for his charming canzonet, "My mother bids me bind 
my hair." But John Hunter himself had no taste or liking for 
music, as the well-known anecdote makes plain : 

On returning home late one evening, after a hard day's fag, Hunter 
unexpectedly found his drawingroom filled with musical professors, 
connoisseurs, and other idlers, whom Mrs. Hunter had assembled. He 
was greatly irritated, and walking straight into the room, addressed the 
astonished guests pretty much in the following strain: "I knew nothing 
of this kick-up, and I ought to have been informed of it beforehand; 
but as I am now returned home to study, I hope the present company 
will retire." This intimation was of course speedily followed by an 
exeunt omnes. 

In considering the many physicians who have been amateurs 
of music in modern times, it seems an outstanding fact that most 
of them have been in the class distinguished for original work in 
the exact sciences upon which medicine is based. The great 
physiologists, in particular, Helmholtz, Ludwig, Engelmann and 
others, have been famous as musical enthusiasts. Physiology, 
as Leonardo da Vinci surmised, is, in the last analysis, a mathe- 
matical science. We should not think much of a bank clerk, a 
musician or a physiologist who could not count. There seems a 
logical relation between pure mathematics and its musical ana- 
logues, harmony, counterpoint and the art of fugue. Saint-Saens 
has written very capable papers on astronomy. The thought 
of the mathematician, Joseph Sylvester, seems apposite: 

Herein I think one clearly discerns the internal grounds of coinci- 
dence of parallelism, which observation has long made familiar, between 
the mathematical and musical. May not Music be described as the 
Mathematic of sense, Mathematic as Music of the reason? the soul of 
each the same! Thus the musician feels Mathematic, the mathematician 
thinks Music — Music the dream, Mathematic the working life — each to 
receive its consummation from the other when the human intelligence, 
elevated to its perfect type, shall shine forth glorified in some future 
Mozart-Dirichlet or Beethoven-Gauss — a union already not indistinctly 
foreshadowed in the genius and labors of a Helmholtz! 1 

Helmholtz, the greatest mathematical physicist, who was 
also a medical man, is, in fact, the most prominent of the group 
of physiologists who have followed music. He was not only a 
performer and learned connoisseur of music and musical literature, 
but he was the founder of musical aesthetics as a science, the 

•Sylvester: Phil. Tr., London, cliv, p. 618, footnote. 
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author of the most exhaustive treatise on the physiological basis 
of tonal sensations which has ever been achieved. Musicians 
themselves, as we know, care little about the scientific import of 
these things and their aesthetic contributions have been almost 
entirely of the literary and artistic kind. 

Why an octave or a fifth should be more satisfying to the ear than 
a minor third; why certain chords had a character of their own; what 
was the physiologic basis of discords; what was the true nature of beats; 
what was the physiologic significance of the progression of the notes 
in a melody; what were the physiologic laws, if any, that regulated the 
development of musical capacity in the human race; all these were 
questions the musicians cared little about, and if they did allow them 
to occupy their attention they were dismissed as insoluble. Men took 
refuge in the notion that music was music because it was adapted to 
our spiritual nature, and they thought there was little use in endeavoring 
to examine the physical and physiologic materials of which musical 
tones were composed. 1 

Helmholtz began to study these things in the fifties, his 
papers on the physical, basis of harmony and dissonance, the 
theory of open organ pipes, musical temperature, timbre (Klang- 
farbe), the Arabian and Persian scales, etc., culminating, in 1863, 
in his great work on Tonempfindungen or tonal sensations. This 
work, as is well known, was divided into three parts, of which 
the first explains the physiologic mechanism of the ear and the 
way in which sound vibrations and overtones are conducted 
through the ear to the auditory nerve; the second with the effect 
upon the nerve itself of tones and combinations of tones, and the 
third with the psychology of musical aesthetics and the origin 
of the different scales or modes and harmonies. He divides the 
historic evolution of music into three periods, viz., the homo- 
phonic or univocal music of antiquity and of primitive and Asiatic 
peoples; the polyphonic or multivocal music of the Middle Ages, 
and the harmonic music which arose in the sixteenth century 
and has been prominent in Europe since the time of Bach. These 
divisions have been used by historians of music to date, and it 
seems significant that the feudal spirit of the Middle Ages should 
be typified by massive polyphony; the struggle for freedom of 
thought in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries by a recog- 
nition of the value of melody as well as of thorough bass; and the 
industrial democratic movement of modern times by the use of 
the folk-song by Haydn and Beethoven, and the extension, by 
Wagner and Brahms, of the Greek melos, in which the figurations 

'McKendrick, J. G.: Hermann von Helmoltz, London, 1899, p. 187. 
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of the accompaniment are sometimes an essential part of the 
continuous melody. 

All his life Helmholtz was an ardent concert-goer and could 
have been an able critic of music. He was highly appreciative 
of the admirable performances at the Paris Conservatoire: 

At the concert at the Conservatoire we had a Symphony by Haydn, 
a piece from Beethoven's Ballet of Prometheus, and the whole of the 
music from the Midsummer Night's Dream, as well as a chorus of Bach, 
and Handel's Hallelujah Chorus. One hears better choral singing in 
Germany, but the perfection of the orchestra is unique of its kind. The 
oboes in Haydn's Symphony sounded like a gentle zephyr; everything 
was in perfect tune, including the high opening chords of the Mendel- 
ssohn Overture, which was repeated at the end, and generally sound 
out of tune. The Prometheus was the most enchanting melody, with the 
horns predominating. This concert, after the Venus of Milo, was the 
second thing of purest beauty that life can give. ' 

Professor McKendrick, of Glasgow, gives the following im- 
pression of Helmholtz at a concert: 

The first time the write saw him was in 1872, in the Gewandhaus, 
in Leipzig, during a performa x of Mendelssohn's "Midsummer Night's 
Dream." Near the orchestra he saw a head of such splendid proportions, 
with the eyes having a rapt expression, as the sensuous music floated 
through the hall, and he thought "that must be Helmholtz!" It could 
be no other. A few days later he saw the great physicist in his own 
laboratory, and received kindly advice regarding the ophthalmometer 
and acoustical apparatus. 

Helmholtz had indeed a splendid head of the broad-browed 
Goethe-Beethoven type, and with the admirable breadth between 
the eyes which characterizes the mathematician pur sang. The 
phrenologist Gall, who is now recognized as a very able investigator 
of the anatomy of the brain, located the mathematical sense or 
Zahlensinn (sens des rapports des nombres) in the cerebral convo- 
lution which, he says, is "a continuation of the lowest convolution 
off the organ of music, lying against the lateral part of the roof 
of the orbit in a furrow or depression which lies anteroposteriorly. 
If this convolution is sensibly developed, the outer border of the 
roof of the orbit is not curved, but makes an angle, slanting 
abruptly downward, causing the outer border of the upper eyelid 
to be sunken and to cover the eye more than ordinarily." This 
view is born out by the researches of the neurologist, P. J. Moebius, 
on the hereditary character of mathematical talent. 2 Moebius, 
after an exhaustive study of typical portraits of eminent mathe- 
maticians, locates the mathematical sense in the anterior end of 

'Koenigsberger, L. : Hermann von Helmholtz, Oxford, 1906, p. 233. 
2 Mobius, P. J.: Ueber die Anlage zur Mathematik. 2 Aufe, Leipzig, 1907. 
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the third frontal convolution {gyrus frontalis tertius). Whatever 
the value of his theory, the resemblance between many of the 
mathematical heads in his portraits and those of some of the 
great composers is very striking, particularly in the breadth of 
brow produced by widening of the temples and causing the charac- 
teristic abrupt straight downward slant of the outer margin of 
the upper eyelid. There is an equally striking resemblance 
between the portraits of certain great composers and those of 
certain eminent medical men who have been devotees of pure 
science and of music. If we place in juxtaposition characteristic 
portraits of Beethoven, Rubinstein, the anatomist Henle and 
the mathematician Jacobi, this resemblance will at once become 
apparent. By the same token Hyrtle, the anatomist, looks 
like Haydn; Carl Ludwig in profile is like Liszt or Carl Maria 
von Weber and en face vaguely resembles Chopin; Brahms and 
Billroth look alike and there are portraits of Sir Richard Owen 
which resemble certain pictures of Richard Wagner. The theory 
of Moebius and the points of resemblance in cranial contour and 
facial features are of course only matters of empirical observa- 
tion, but at least as striking as the significance of a high brow, a 
prominent or receding chin, high cheek-bones or deep sunken eyes. 
Among the great physiologists who have followed music, 
the most eminent name after that of Helmholtz is Carl Ludwig 
of Leipzig, who had over two hundred prominent pupils, most 
of whom have been the leading teachers of his subject in our 
own time. One of these pupils refers to his "enchanting person- 
ity." He was in fact one of the most attractive of university 
professors. In relation to music, his role was mainly appreciative, 
but he followed the Gewandhaus concerts and had chamber music 
at his house. As his pupil von Kries relates : 

As a great friend of music he was a constant visitor of the many 
concerts with which Leipzig abounds, particularly those at the Gewand- 
haus. But he loved to assemble musical talent at his own home, where 
he was a thankful and intelligent listener. . . . When the new Gewand- 
haus at Leipzig was erected and the decorative frescoes of the concert- 
hall completed, he said to me, with indignation, that if these remained, 
he would attend the concerts no more. With such paintings in sight, 
musical enjoyment would be unthinkable. But he did not mean this, 
and, in any case, reconsidered his decision. l 

Among the other eminent German professors, Theodor 
Wilhelm Engelmann, whose name will always be associated with 
Gaskell's in the physiology of heart muscle, was a friend of Brahms 

*J. von Kries, Carl Ludwig, Freiburg and Leipzig. 1895, pp. 22-23. 
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and to him Brahms dedicated his charming string quartet in B 
flat. Ludimar Hermann, Julius Jacobson (the friend of Graefe), 
Wilhelm Ebstein, Karl Kahlbaum, the psychiatrist, were all mu- 
sical, sometimes giving concerts at home. The histologist Henle 
learned to play the violin, viola and violoncello, so that he could 
take any part at need in an improvised string quartet. Mikulicz 
and Neisser were accomplished musicians and Clavier spieler, and 
in their youth, had thought of becoming professional musicians. 
Max Schultze was a good violinist. Wilhelm His identified the 
remains of Bach when they were resurrected in the yard of the 
Joanniskirche at Leipzig and had the sculptor Seffner make a 
bust of the great composer from his measurements, which turned 
out to be an admirable likeness. Naunyn, the eminent clinician 
at Strassburg, overcame a good deal of the prejudice which 
obtained among the Alsatian population on account of his austere 
demeanor, through his attractive chamber music evenings, which 
came to be important social functions in the city. His wife was 
a talented singer. Julius Jensen, the alienist, also had a talented 
wife and was often seen with Notenhefte under his arms at concerts. 
Duke Karl Theodor of Bavaria, who became a well-known opthal- 
mologist, was musical and played in the orchestra. Alfred de 
Bary, an assistant of Flechsig at Leipzig, is at once a professor 
of psychiatry and a prominent tenor at Bayreuth and Munich. 
Borodin, one of the composers of "Prince Igor," was once a 
Russian army surgeon. 

In England, Sir Richard Owen was a talented player on the 
violoncello. His biographer relates : 

He was never tired of listening to his favorite compositions, although 
as he grew older his taste in music became much narrower, and he could 
only listen with pleasure to the music admitted to be "classical" in his 
younger days. Wagner, Grieg, and more modern composers were to his 
mind "intolerable and not to be endured." The keys of his little old- 
fashioned piano had been touched by many of his musical friends — 
Moscheles, John Ella, and Halle, and had served many a time to accom- 
pany Jenny Lind and his own famous 'cello by Foster. 

Sir Robert Christison (1797-1882), of Edinburgh, who wrote 
the first treatise on toxicology in English, although self taught 
in music, was a good bass singer. We read in his memoirs: 

As a singer, both as a soloist and in part-songs, Sir Robert took a 
high place among the amateur musicians of Edinburgh. He was gifted 
with a bass voice of unusual power and good quality; and although he 
never had time to take lessons, constant practice in quartet singing and 
in small musical societies brought his voice to some degree of cultivation. 
He had only the most cursory knowledge of the science of music and 
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used to quote, as a signal proof of the low condition of music in Edinburgh 
thirty years ago, that people regarded him as an authority on music 
simply because he was rather prominent as a singer in society. Never- 
theless, music in Edinburgh owed a good deal to him, as he was one of 
the first amateurs to disregard and oppose the absurd remnant of Purit- 
anism which caused the cultivation of secular music by societies or clubs 
to be considered as a somewhat dangerous accomplishment, allied to 
dissipation. When a number of young men, with some hesitation, met 
together about thirty -five years ago to form one of the first choral societies 
in Edinburgh, Sir Robert encouraged them by his presence, and congratu- 
lated them on the changed state of opinion which enabled them thus 
to come forward, contrasting it with the stricter notions prevalent in 
his youth, when no attempt of the kind could have ventured on. 

We are indebted to Dr. Peddie for the following notice of the 
musical doings in which Sir Robert took a part. "Dr. Christison, Dr. 
Bennett, Dr. Maclagan, and myself were among the first gentlemen 
amateur vocalists who ventured to perform publicly in Edinburgh. We 
had sung much together, and were known as the singing doctors, at 
parties, and at dinners of the Harveian Society and of the Colleges of 
Physicians and Surgeons; but it was not till the 20th December, 1851, 
that we performed in public, at a concert in the original St. Cecilia's 
Hall, under the patronage of Lord and Lady Murray, for the benefit of 
the widow of Mr. Mainzer, when about £70 were raised for her. Dr. 
Christison, Dr. Maclagan, myself, and Mr. John Christison appeared 
as glee and quartette singers in the Music Hall for the first time on the 
27th March, 1863, at a concert for the benefit of the Edinburgh Artisan 
Rifle Companies. This public appearance of professional men as amateur 
singers made some sensation at the time. We performed subsequently 
at several of the annual concerts of the University Musical Society. 
Dr. Christison was one of the most active and enthusiastic members 
of the Amateur Vocal Club, from its formation at Dr. Bennett's house 
on 19 April, 1852, till the final meeting in 1876." 

Sir Robert's voice retained much of its power and quality till he 
was past seventy, and he did not give up taking an occasional share in 
part-singing for several years afterwards. The last occasion on which 
he joined in anything of the kind was on the eighty -third anniversary 
of his birth, when he took the bass part of Bishop's well-known glee, 
"Mynheer Van Dunck." 

On three occasions, Christison was asked by the authorities 
to exercise the right of patronage in filling the vacated Chair of 
Music in the University of Edinburgh. In making a crossing 
from Brighton and Dieppe in his early days, he found that his 
travelling companions — two English and two Irish doctors and 
Schetky, a drawing master of the Portsmouth Naval Academy- 
were musical, so that he was able to improvise a nautical concert: 

We had not been long together when we discovered that we were 
a fortuitous congregation of musical atoms, which soon arranged them- 
selves in harmony. Schetky played excellently Turner's violoncello, 
Corban played the violin fairly, Crawford the flute well; and Schetky, 
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Turner, and I found no end of trios for tenor, counter-tenor and bass. 
Time passed thus very agreeably in spite of baffling breezes, to the high 
approbation of the ship's company and the steerage passengers, and 
under the frequent applause of the many vessels which we passed near 
enough to be within hearing. But, if the whole truth must be told, 
the harmony of sweet sounds was apt to be frequently and abruptly 
interrupted by the nautical qualms of Turner and Crawford; and we 
had the ill-luck, in our fat mate's estimation, to stir up the storm of 
the 5th in Yarmouth roadstead. 

In America, the early history of private and even public 
interest in music is obscure. Mr. O. G. Sonneck, the learned 
Chief of the Division of Music in the Library of Congress, has 
shown that the earliest ascertainable date of a public concert in 
the country was that advertised in the Boston Weekly News Letter 
of Dec. 16-23, 1731, the next in order of time being the announce- 
ment in the South Carolina Gazette for Saturday, April 8-15, 1732. 
After the date of this Charleston concert, there are abundant 
records of public performances at Charleston, Annapolis, Balti- 
more, Williamsburg, Va., Fredericksburg, Petersburg, Norfolk, 
Richmond, Alexandria, Va., Savannah, New Orleans, Philadelphia, 
New York, Boston, Salem, Newport, Providence, Hartford and 
other New England cities. The St. Cecilia Society of Charleston, 
S. C, was originally founded in 1762 as a serious musical club, 
but after one hundred and fifty years of continuous existence it 
is now an exclusive association of Charleston's old first families, 
devoted to assembly halls and other social functions. The musical 
societies of Stoughton (1786), Concord (1797), and Essex (1797), 
Massachusetts, followed, and on Jan. 24, 1735, our theatrical 
season began at Charleston, S. C, with the performance, at the 
courtroom, of Otway's "Orphan," to be followed on February 18 
by our first operatic performance, "Flora, or Hob in the Well," 
tickets of admission to the courtroom costing 40 shillings each. 
In these valuable records of early concert-life and early opera in 
America, which are due to the patriotic zeal and erudition of 
Mr. Sonneck, we find no note of the participation of physicians, 1 
although the colonial group of South Carolina physicians is, accord- 
ing to Dr. Welch, the most brilliant in our early medical history. 
That some of these at least may have solaced their leisure hours 
with flute, violin or harpsichord, like Withering or Jenner in Old 
England, would seem a natural inference. The Pierian Sodality 
of Harvard University, a gathering of students for mutual improve- 

'The distinguished author of this article is in error. In these books I mentioned 
his quondam colleague, Dr. Adam Kuhn of Philadelphia, an enthusiastic amateur-musi- 
cian who attended Governor Penn's musical gatherings in Colonial times. — Ed. 
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ment in instrumental music, was founded on March 6, 1808. 
For a number of years, it had from three to fifteen performers, 
who sometimes serenaded the inhabitants of Cambridge. In 
1832 there was only one member, but more than forty in 1880; 
in 1881 the Sodality fused with the Harvard Glee Club and gave 
concerts. In 1885, the Sodality was pronounced by the Boston 
Herald to be "foremost among amateur organizations of the land." 
Independent of the Glee Club during 1898-1904, and tutored by 
a professional coach, it began to take up the higher forms of music, 
including the symphonic, about 1907-13, and has now about 
sixty members. Dr. John W. Farlow, librarian of the Boston 
Medical Library, played the piano parts with the Pierian Sodality 
in 1873. 1 The late Dr. James Brown McCaw (1823-1906), of 
Richmond, Va., who founded the famous Chimborazo Hospital, 
edited the short-lived Confederated States Medical and Surgical 
Journal (1864-65) and whose son, General Walter D. McCaw, 
became librarian of the Surgeon General's office, was for many 
years president of the Mozart Society of Richmond. This isolated 
record, at the South, like that of Bowditch at the North, may be 
typical or exceptional. In most "German-American" families 
music became a household word, Some American physicians 
and biologists of German descent, such as Drs. Christian A. 
Herter, Jacques Loeb, Arpad G. Gerster, John C. Hemmeter 
(composer of "Hygieia," dedicated to Professor William H. 
Welch), Sidney Kuh, D'Orsay Hecht, Otto Juettner and Gustav 
Langmann, have been capable performers, or even composers. 

Of all medical men who have loved music, the most interesting 
is Billroth, of all relations between Minerva Medica and Frau 
Musica, between Polhymnia and the daughters of iEsculapius, 
the most alluring is to be found in the musical friendship and 
epistolary correspondence of Billroth and Brahms. Brahms, the 
stocky, sturdy, blond Hamburger, who delighted that his picture 
was given in German school geographies as a representative of 
the Aryan race, now gruff and repelling, now exquisitely sensitive 
and tender hearted, now sarcastic and burschikos, now charitable 
in the most stealthy, modest way, incomparably the strongest 
and worthiest figure in modern German art; Billroth, the stalwart 
Viking of the North Seas, pioneer of the surgery of the larnyx 
and digestive tract, and greatest German surgeon of his time, 
grandson of a famous soprano, sensitive and melancholy under- 
neath his calm exterior, a dreamer and a philosopher, a musician 

'Harvard Musical Review, July, 1913 (Vol. I). From information kindly furnished 
by Dr. Farlow. 
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and a poet in his natural instincts, a "sentimental North Sea 
herring," as he wittily styled himself — these two met at Vienna 
in the sixties to found something more than a lifelong friendship, 
indeed a sort of musical brotherhood. At this time, Brahms 
was conductor of the Singakademie; in 1872-4, he was directing 
the concerts of the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde, and Edward 
Hanslick, of Prague, whose essays have the literary charm of 
Schumann or Liszt, was beginning to make his mark in musical 
criticism. Brahms, Hanslick and Billroth formed a sort of artistic 
triumvirate. They were frankly anti-Wagnerian, devoted to 
the older classical trend of Bach, Beethoven, Haydn and Mozart, 
and the romantic trend of Schubert, Weber, Schumann and 
Mendelssohn, which are combined in the music of Brahms. Of 
this friendship, Billroth's Briefe, published after his death in 1895, 
are a fascinating memorial. I translate most of the passages 
relating to music below. The first letter in the collection, ad- 
dressed to Billroth's mother in February, 1850, is an enthusiastic 
rhapsody of fourteen pages on the singing of Jenny Lind in Got- 
tingen, the whole-hearted self-surrender of a youth of one and 
twenty. The first letter to Brahms is dated from Zurich, May 17, 
1866, the last (Jan. 12, 1894) from Abbazia, where Billroth died 
on Feb. 6, 1894. In this unique musical correspondence, which 
ranks with the Schumann letters or the Wagner-Liszt Briefwechsel 
in interest, we are taken into the full current of the musical life 
of Vienna, the concerts, operas and oratorios, Billroth's piano 
duets with his friends, and the chamber music evenings, at which 
Brahms was of course the central figure. Billroth, in spite of 
his prejudice against Wagner, is everywhere a charming critic 
of music, beginning with his account of a trial performance of 
Brahm's Sextet in G major: 

Zurich, June 15, 1866. I wanted to play second viola, and have 
got famously in touch with my part; but as I began to play, I found 
myself trembling with such anxiety and excitement that I could do 
nothing. Fortunately Eschmann of Schaffhausen, another viola player, 
was there and took my place. I was terribly vexed and must have cut 
a farcical figure. The presence of Brahms, the heat of the day, the 
fact that I had been hard at work since 6 a. m., all contributed to get 
me in this entirely unaccustomed state of excitement, all the more 
inexplicable in that I had already taken a part in the Brahm's sextet 
fourteen days before, when we played it alone at my house. Like an 
old boy, I had to undergo the bitter experience that it is foolhardy to 
attempt to execute anything in science or art unless one has mastered 
the matter in hand. Over and above this experience, I have learned 
never to play a piece in the presence of the composer unless it has been 
perfectly prepared beforehand. I had previously written to you about 
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the second sextet of Brahms in unfavorable terms. Since then I have 
got to know it better and find it of extraordinary beauty, so clear, so 
simple, so masterly that one cannot enjoy it enough. Hegar, Eschmann 
I and II, a cellist from the orchestra, Burkhard and Ganz were the per- 
formers. But, as I now knew the piece very exactly, I had a very clear 
idea of the pains which Brahm must have undergone, although he passed 
it all off in his most amiable manner. Kirchner, Brahms and Hegar 
had been carousing freely the night before and were tired; all that 
helped to make the general mood a languid one. 

Vienna, Dec. 24, 1867. Brahms becomes the more lovable to me 
the oftener I meet him. Hanslick says very rightly about him that he 
has the same faults as Bach and Beethoven: he has too little of the 
sensuous in his art, both as a composer and player. I believe it is more 
from an expressed intention to avoid the sensuous than from a lack of 
it. His Requiem, the first half of which was produced recently, is really 
so sublime in a supersensuous way, so Protestant, so Bach-like, that it 
was only carried through with difficulty here. The hissing and clapping 
became a formal passion, a battle of the factions; finally the applause 
triumphed. Joachim has been here for two months. I have heard him 
often, have been with him often and have found him personally most 
amiable. He is a magnificent creature. When one hears him play the 
last quartettes of Beethoven, every one must think himself an ass that 
he did not hold this music the most beautiful in existence. Everything 
became so clear and simple, so beautifully modelled in his hands, that 
no one noticed it was being modelled; it went along of itself like the 
rising of the sun or the moon. When Brahms and Joachim play Beet- 
hoven, Bach, Schubert together, the notes are not photographed a la 
Biilow, but the conceptions appear to the ear as living tone pictures, 
appear and disappear. It seems to me strange that any one should 
applaud. This genre does not suit everybody; the modern man, with 
his peppered palate, will not find it to his taste; but to me it is the highest 
thing which can be done by reproductive art. 

Very different is my impression of Rubinstein, who has given five 
concerts. He is a highly gifted man, a talent of the first rank, not 
without originality, but badly educated. His compositions (piano 
concerto, chamber music) are interesting enough to give one pleasure 
in their beauties, and to neglect what is ugly or tiresome. So is it, too, 
with his playing. I have never heard any one play so beautifully, yet 
never have I seen an artist so belittle the finest things with such frivolity. 
An innate crudity sometimes becomes unpleasantly apparent, in com- 
bination with a grace of execution, an intensity of tone and execution 
of ravishing effect. 

Vienna, March 29, 1873. Brahms is very active here as conductor; 
he has got up incomparable beautiful performances and wins the most 
cordial recognition from the connoisseurs. His Triumphlied, with organ 
and a colossal chorus, produced a wonderful effect; it is massive, monu- 
mental music; its effect being that of a continuously pleasant eerie feeling; 
at the same time transparently simple in the grandest al fresco style. 
It is certain that nothing quite so considerable has been wrought since 
Handel. In the last concert Brahms had the hardihood to attempt one 
of the most difficult of Bach's cantatas with text by Luther {Christ lag 
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in Todesbanden) . It was damnably tart music {verdarrtmt herbe Musik), 
although of sublime effect here and there. But at the hands of a con- 
ductor so highly revered as Brahms, even this was pleasantly received 
by the Viennese. Two Volkslieder by Brahms produced such a storm 
of applause that it seemed the roof might cave in. The old King of 
Hanover was half beside himself with musical intoxication. I wish you 
could hear something like this once; one is really carried away by the 
beauty of intonation of this choir, its crescendo and decrescendo, its 
forte and piano, executed as if by one voice. Brahms directs all that 
as Renz steers a trained horse about in his circus. 

Vienna, Jan. 1, 1875. Manfred! Ah, but you should have heard 
and seen it! Reflections are useless, it is indescribable; full-blooded 
poetry and full-blooded music! It is stunning in a sensuous way; one 
dreams, one floats in the soft air without effort. The scene of the spirit 
of Astarte always brings the tears to my eyes; even now, as I think 
of it, I am thrilled through and through. Such music! "Dost pardon 
me?" "Manfred, farewell!" "Tomorrow my sorrows end!" If Astarte 
strikes the right warm tone here and if Manfred is sympathetic, together 
with a Vienna orchestra and Herbeck as director! I tell you it is mad- 
dening. Is it a fortune or misfortune to feel things in this way? For 
me every new thing we have had lately dwindles by comparison. Espec- 
ially the great D major Mass of Beethoven, which I have heard for the 
third time, after studying it beforehand. For me this music is more 
defunct than the weakest of Bach and Handel. Not that it is specially 
abstruse! No! But tiresome, insignificant in invention. Tortured, 
bootless music. Beethoven cannot write for the chorus, except ineffec- 
tually; his fugal themes are mostly without effect, and one is so glad 
when the tortured squalling comes to an end. If people wanted to be 
honest, most of them would speak as I do. For the professional musician 
all this is as Michael Angelo's Sistine Chapel for the painter. But even 
for a cultivated musical ear it is dull music, especially for Protestants, 
who have no youthful poetic associations in mind. ... I have already 
heard the Brahms string quartettes seven times this winter, sometimes 
at home, sometimes in concerts. In our four handed rendering at 
Carlsbad, we took all the tempi much too fast. Brahms requires every- 
where very moderate tempi, because this music, on account of its many 
harmonic changes, cannot otherwise unfold itself properly; this is essen- 
tially true of all complex modern music. Beethoven, Schumann, Wagner, 
Brahms, in all the riper works of their later period, favor the Andante- 
Tempo which Wagner has called "specifically German." Through 
Mendelssohn's influence, rapid tempi became too much the vogue; yet 
there was much less really inward passion in these effects than seemed 
to us formerly. In any case, I will not permit anything to be said against 
Mendelssohn. 

Vienna, Aug. 3, 1879. At this moment my fingers tremble after 
playing Bach for an hour. That is a tremendous tax for the fingers; for 
not only each measure, but the whole must be shaped forth like a Gothic 
stone structure, tall and great. This morning I have given myself up 
to this music with a kind of passion. 

Vienna, Jan. 4, 1881. You have naturally heard much through 
me of Brahms, also of Dvorak, a gigantic talent. If X speaks of him 
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somewhat pityingly, Brahms says: "I do not understand you; I could 
almost jump out of my skin with envy at the thoughts which come to 
this man merely by the way." Dvorak often writes very hastily indeed; 
in dawdling fashion, but he dawdles a la Schubert; he is now so highly 
remunerated by his publishers that he is carried, through his easy pro- 
ductivity, into Vielschreiberei. Were he younger and had he been dis- 
covered earlier, he would undoubtedly have achieved something worth 
while; but now, whatever he does not achieve successfully by a lucky 
shot, he does not improve at all by brooding over it. Dvorak's nature 
is akin to Schubert's, even though he does not come anywhere near him, 
especially in his songs. . . . 

Kirchner has arranged the new Hungarian Dances of Brahms, 
and also his Liebeslieder for two hands. Get these: whoever knows 
what beauties Brahms has concealed in the middle and counter voices 
of these things will not find admiration enough for Kirchner's arrange- 
ment. . . . 

In the plastic arts, aside from the decorative, Vienna has always 
been very weak. Yet I find the Beethoven monument entirely unique 
in its beauty, impressively characteristic, very musical, in any case. 
The art critics may have their objections to the figures around the base; 
but you must not abuse the statue itself, or I shall be cross with you. 

Vienna, July 27, 1883. From some indications, it appears that 
my house was once owned by one of the most famous professors of the 
period just after Joseph II, Johann Peter Frank. I was satisfied with 
the probability as far as it went. But Pohl went immediately to the 
municipal council, burrowed in the dusty property records, and elevated 
the probability to certitude. The wife of the famous Johann Peter 
Frank's son, an inconsiderable medical professor, was in her time a 
famous singer; she sang in the Creation and the Seasons under Haydn. 
Through this circumstance, Beethoven came to the house, where musical 
evenings were often given in the garden, with illuminated scenes from 
the Italian operas of the time. . . . The interesting thing for me is 
that Joh. Peter Frank and Beethoven met in my house, and that a similar 
relation — let us not be arrogant! — obtained between you and me one 
hundred years later. . . . Beethoven certainly wandered in this direction; 
must not Haydn, too, have had rehearsals with the above mentioned can- 
tatrice in this house? What a noble triad: Haydn, Beethoven, Brahms! 

Abbazia, Dec. 29, 1884. People say there are no promenades here. 
Inconceivable! Along the seashore, in both directions, are excellent 
roads on which one really finds no hotel guests, though many other 
can be seen and heard there. "May Night," "On the Lakeside," "On 
the Lake," "Evening Twilight," "Summer Evening" — all the Brahms 
melodies stream towards me here. (Der ganze Brahms klingl mir hier 
immerfort entgegen.) I trot along the streets to the measures of the last 
movement of your F minor quintette, and the third movement of my 
(I mean his) A minor string quartette brings me back in comfortable 
time. I can wish nothing better. 

Abbazia, Jan. 8, 1886. Brahms is in Vienna and lives at IV, 
Carlsgasse No. 4. On the seventeenth of this month his new symphony 
(E minor) will be produced, after which I give a baptismal dinner. The 
new work is already known to me from an arrangement for two pianos; 
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it is very beautiful and grand in conception and execution. That Brahms 
will yet surpass himself does not seem to me probable from his latest 
works. Beethoven and Schumann also, and many others of the great, 
have really had nothing new to say after reaching fifty. Even the most 
original artist will give out at fifty, if he lives that long; if we have 
understood his accomplishment up to that time, his later things seem 
to give us little that is new. At that time, the artist can still conceive 
things beautiful and great, but gains little by attempting to go beyond 
the limits of the beautiful a tout prix and surpass himself over his own 
head, as Beethoven, to my feeling, tried to do. A gigantic exception 
is Haydn, who in the "Seasons," has already assimilated the Mozartian 
originality to himself and has begun to transform it into a new Haydn 
species. 

London, Oct. 2, 1886. Dinner at the hotel and then a charming, 
but musically very clever, opera, the "Mikado." 

St. Gilgen, Sept. 3, 1888. Wagner was indeed a very considerable 
talent in many directions; but if he had not been a Capellmeister for 
twenty years and learned the whole trade of scenario and scoring in 
actual practice from his youth up, he could never have brought his 
ideas to expression. His scores are the product of a refined practical 
ability and a very healthy, sometimes morbid, over-excited human 
understanding. He learned the trade of Weber and Meyerbeer. That 
he has applied his technical experience to the expression of his ideas, 
and while remaining himself, has stood upon the pedestal erected by 
others, that is certainly a proof of his highly genial artistic individuality. 

Vienna, Feb. 24, 1890. (To Professor Engelmann in Utrecht.) You 
and I stand apart from our university colleagues, since Brahms has 
dedicated his third string quartette to you and the first two to me. 
Lately, Joachim was here with his quartette and played yours in B flat. 
I was almost jealous of you; the effect was colossal. The piece has 
been repeatedly played here by Hellmesberger, Rose, Heckmann, etc., 
but such a clear exposition of this piece, formless in its beginning and 
so complex in its modelling, I had hardly thought possible. The most 
difficult rhythmical combinations sounded naturally, as if they could 
not have been otherwise. Even alongside of Beethoven, Mozart, Haydn 
and Schumann numbers, its success was colossal. The most conserva- 
tive old sons of music came up to me (here I pass for a Head-Brahmin) 
with the assurance that they had never understood the quartette until 
now. And the great glue-boiling public was in ecstasies. The viola 
movement had to be played da capo. 

Vienna, Dec. 18, 1893. (To Brahms.) Our conversation of yester- 
day was uncommonly instructive to me; your statistics of to-day, for 
which I am most thankful, show the extent of your interest. It proves 
to me, that in any scientific work, one cannot be too careful in getting 
control of his facts before beginning to reflect. . . . That pieces in a 
minor key attach- themselves easier to us moderns, you will admit; we 
have the related fact that, in our immediate surroundings, dull soft 
colors are, on the whole, more agreeable to us than brighter ones. In 
our youth it was otherwise. Modern man does not like dazzling light 
effects in his living room. Note the modern preference for painted 
windows. High sharp voices are unpleasant to us. In the salon, people 
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speak in a minor key. . . . My general impression would be that with 
Handel and Haydn, the major period begins, and that before that time, 
incidentally in the oldest folk-songs, the minor key is supreme. That 
this view is incorrect, so far as the folk-songs are concerned, you have 
lately shown me, even though the minor is more prominent in the Scottish 
and Swedish folk-songs than in those of other people. . . . All folk- 
songs in the major, as well as all modern folk-songs in major, easily 
leave with me a trivial impression, while those in the minor seem dis- 
tinguis. An old melody in the minor seems to me less antiquated than 
an old melody in the major. . . . What do you think of the following? 
I have the impression that what you call the "specific physiognomy" 
(das eigene Gesicht) of a composer, and what is otherwise understood 
to be his specific originality or his novel mode of expression, rests mainly 
upon new harmonic combinations in the middle voices, otherwise upon 
the peculiarity of the rhythms employed (Meyerbeer). The cessation 
of the custom of enhancing the motives by means of variations, and 
the trick of only repeating them, once they have been set up, seems to 
me very characteristic of Wagner and the modern French and Italians. 
In this case the organic growth of the musical compositions ceases 
immediately; it is more a laying together of the self -same stones, a 
mosaic or kaleidoscopic effect with unchangeable, multicolored stones. 
That can be very pretty; but no other enhancement of values is possible 
except through the intensity of the color effects. 

Vienna, Sept. 23, 1893. (To Brahms.) Unfortunately, my dear 
colleague, N., otherwise so prominent and so widely cultured, is so 
absolutely unmusical that I can do nothing with him. He likes to hear 
music, especially singing, and sometimes attends concerts with his musical 
Wife. Yesterday I played to him "Wir winden dir" in F sharp major, 
with accompaniment in F major. He said immediately, "that is from 
the Freischiitz," but made no other remark. Then I played the melody 
in G major, the accompaniment in F major, and asked him if he noticed 
any difference. Answer: "I liked the first better." Can you form any 
conception of such a state of hearing? It would be interesting to make 
such investigations frequently. As yet, we do not in the least know how 
far people are unmusical who still get a certain definite pleasure from 
music as a rhythmic series of sounds. 

This investigation was carried out to some extent in Billroth's 
posthumous essay, "Wer ist musikalischf" which is a kind of 
miniature pendant to Helmholtz's treatise on tonal sensation. 
The manuscript, somewhat fragmentary in character towards 
the end, was turned over, after Billroth's death, to Hanslick, 
who published it with an introduction. At the beginning, Billroth 
points out that a sense of rhythm, such as is exhibited by Neapo- 
litans dancing the measures of tarantella to the punctuation of 
the tambourine, by Egyptian porters moving in processional 
order to the monotonous rhythms of Arabic verses, by soldiers 
marching to drum taps, is perhaps the most essential element of 
a feeling for music. From reports made to him by officers in 
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various Austro-Hungarian regiments of different racial complex- 
ions, he found there are recruits and soldiers who never have, 
never acquire the sense of rhythm necessary to keep step without 
watching their comrade's movements. From observations sim- 
ilar to the one mentioned in his letters, he found that there are 
persons who are rhythm-deaf as well as tone-deaf or harmony- 
deaf, persons who have learned to play musical compositions in 
a purely mechanical way, yet are incapable of recognizing the 
selfsame pieces when they are played by others. The essay is a 
neat little discussion of the scientific aspects of the subject, in the 
style of Hanslick, whose biographical memoirs contain, in an 
appendix, a number of interesting letters from Billroth, Brahms 
died in 1897, having survived his friend Billroth three years. We 
may take leave of him in the words of that exquisite critic, James 
Huneker: 

He was the greatest contrapuntist after Bach, the greatest archi- 
tectonist after Beethoven, but in his songs he was as simple, as manly, 
as tender as Robert Burns. His topmost peaks are tremendously remote, 
and glitter and gleam in an atmosphere almost too thin for the dwellers 
of the plains; but how intimate, how full of charm, of graciousness 
are the happy moments in his chamber music! .... Often and pur- 
posely he seems to encage himself in a hedge of formidable quickset, 
but once penetrate it, and you find blooming the rarest flowers, whose 
perfume is delicious. To me this is the eternal puzzle; that Brahms, 
the master of ponderous learning, can yet be so tender, so innocent of 
soul, so fragile, so childlike. He must have vainly protected his soul 
against earthly smudging to keep it so pure, so sweet, to the very end. 



